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quasi una Fantasia," as a " Fa ntasia, quasi una Sonata." 
Self-examination (that valuable faculty so con stantly em- 
ployed by Mendelssohn), should be rigidly exercised by all 
young composers ; for without it , there is always a danger 
that the applause of injudicious f i iends may arrest them 
at the very commencement of t heir journey towards the 
Temple of Fame. 

Spring Flowers (Friihlingsblumen.) Three Pieces for the 
Pianoforte. No. 1, Allegretto, in F. No. 2, Andan- 
tiiio in B flat. No. 8, Allegretto, in D. By Niels W. 
Gade. 
When Mendelssohn declined to divulge the train of 
thought which dictated some of his " Songs without 
Words," he was consistent, because he had not partially 
indicated it hy any fanciful title ; but it must be remem- 
bered that when he did give a name fas, for instance, "In 
a Gondola,") it was so definite that nobody could mistake 
it. Had he called one, for example, " Retrospection," the 
idea existing in his mind might have been reversed by 
many who heard it performed ; and thus in simply giving 
it to the world without a title, he acted rigidly upon his 
theory that, save where the same feeling would be called 
forth from every listener, a composition should be simply 
left to speak for itself. The title given to the three 
pieces under review is, therefore, in our opinion, either too 
definite, or not definite enough. " Spring Flowers," al- 
though somewhat meaningless as applied to instrumental 
music, may be accepted as a pleasing name for a light and 
graceful piece ; but when the same title is given to 
three compositions of different character and feeling, we 
object to its applicability at all except as a general heading 
to three separately-named pieces. Musically, Mr. Gade's 
compositions, although exceedingly slight in construction, 
are infinitely superior to most of the light " drawing-room " 
pieces of the day. No. 1 is an elegant, legato melody, 
with an accompaniment in detached notes for the right 
hand, and an extended arpeggio bass. The harmonies 
are simple, as they should be ; and the few modulations 
that occur flow naturally throughout. We see no reason 
why the piece should have been written in | instead of g ; 
the effect of the long drawn out phrases is always rather 
distressing to the eye ; and, indeed, the composer seems 
to have felt this himself, for he has, as coolly as possible, 
written his last two bars in Q. In Ho. 2, we have a 
monotonous semiquaver bass accompanying the com- 
mencement of the subject, which is afterwards given to 
the right hand. The second theme is effectively dis- 
tributed between the two hands ; and, after a close upon 
the dominant harmony, the original melody is re-intro- 
duced. This piece is well written ; and, although un- 
doubtedly Mendelssohnian both in melody and treatment, 
will be certain to please even a mixed audience. No. 3 is 
a simple subject in § rhythm, perhaps rather more diffi- 
cult, in consequence of the extension of the arpeggios in 
the left hand, but fully equal in merit to the two already 
noticed. We can conscientiously recommend these three 
sketches as evidencing not only sound musical knowledge, 
hut a refined and cultivated mind. 

Arabesque. For the Pianoforte. 
Frimevere (Frimrose) Esquisse, pour Piano. 
Par Siegfried Jaeoby. 
The first of these compositions, in A minor, is peculiar, 
the opening subject continually dropping upon an appog- 
giatura : giving, however, a quaint character to it 
which we do not dislike. The second theme is elegant, 
and especially well harmonized ; but we think it a pity 
that the portion of the accompanying arpeggios intended 
for the left hand should not be indicated. The second 
piece is a simple song, which may be made effective by 
those pianists who have studied the art of drawing the 
melody away from the accompaniment. 

Fart-Songs for Four Voices. Composed by William J. 
Young. 
The demand for part-music is so great in the present 
day that there can be little wonder at the number of com- 



posers who are turning their attention to the subject. 
Amongst the names of those who are identifying them- 
selves with this class of composition, we may conscien- 
tiously place that of Mr. Young, who, if not always 
original, at least writes earnestly, and like a musician. 
Out of the fourteen part-songs sent to us for review, it is 
impossible to do more than select a few for special men- 
tion. No. 1, " I love the merry Spring-time," is an 
elegant and bright melody, harmonized with the sim- 
plicity that the subject requires. No. 4, " The Mountain 
Maid," may also be commended as an exceedingly effective 
little composition, well written for the voices, and easy to 
sing ; we especially admire the harmony of the second 
subject, to the words " With sylph-like form." No 5, 
" Come o'er the mountain," No. 9, " Fairy Bevels," 
No. 12, '• Come, let us be merry and gay," and No. 13, 
" Forest echoes," may be also recommended with con- 
fidence to choral societies, as pleasing and meritorious 
examples of the simple choral four-part song. 

Dear is my native vale. Song. By Jesse Minns. 

Hebe is a song by the composer of the Sonata we have 
just reviewed. Mr. Minns shows feeling for melody, but 
the simplicity of his theme is obscured by laboured ac- 
companiments. Some of his instrumental passages, too, 
are by no means agreeable ; as, for instance, the arpeggio 
of the chord of B flat for the right hand, in the last bar 
of page 3, is particularly unpleasant against the left hand 
part. If the melody had been more quietly accompanied, 
the effect would have been materially heightened ; but 
the words have sadly crippled the composer's efforts, for 
the greatest genius could scarcely have felt inspired with 
such lines as : 

'• The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty." 



AsHDOWN AND P.ARRY. 

Eugenia. Mazurka de Salon. 

Daybreak (Der Tagemnbruch). Song without words, 
for the Pianoforte. 

Both composed by Frederick Lohr. 

These pianoforte compositions are simple in construc- 
tion: but they are well written, and the passages are 
effective. The Mazurka is spirited, and full of life ; and 
will make a showy piece for performance in a drawing- 
room. " Daybreak" is constructed on a flowing theme, 
in § rhythm, carefully harmonized, and lying well under 
the hand ; but, for the life of us, we cannot understand 
why it should be called " Daybreak." Why not (as we 
have said in a review upon other pieces in our present 
number) simply call it a " Song without words," and 
leave the music to be tested by its own merits? Pur- 
suing the train of ideas called forth by the composer, 
however, we cannot but think that the sun struggles with 
difficulty through the clouds just before the re-entry of 
the subject, at page 4. 

Hanover Square. No. 11. September. 
The contents of the present number of this periodical 
are somewhat better than usual. A graceful pianoforte 
piece, called " Flower-de-Luce," by Mr. Walter Macfar- 
ren, is more unconventional than we have been accus- 
tomed to see in these pages; and a Mazurka, "Le Sourire," 
by Henri Roubier, is light, pleasing and melodious. 
SignorBandegger's song, " The Butterfly and the Flower," 
is just the class of composition that will raise the charac- 
ter of "Hanover Square;" and is well worthy of publica- 
tion separately : the music is most happily wedded to 
the poetry, and the accompaniment is a model of delicacy 
and refinement throughout. We recommend this song to a 
soprano who can take the upper A with ease, ast he pas- 
sage where this note occurs would be marred by being sung 
an octave lower. We should mention that Mr. Campbell 
Clarke (whose name appears as the translator of the words 
of this song, from the Italian of Francesco dalf Ongaro) 
is in no degree responsible for the somewhat unsympa- 
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thetic performance of the task: a letter to that effect 
having been writen to a contemporary by the editor of 
Hanover Square. The ballad, " Twenty years ago," by 
E. L. Hime, is cut to the pattern so long established as to 
be always saleable. It is not bad of its kind, however ; and 
the words, by J. E. Carpenter, are decidedly above the 
average. 

Lamborn Cook, Addison and Co. 
La Fioraina, Chanson Toscaine, pour le Piano. Par Jacques 
Blumenthal. 
This is No. 1 of " Chansons Populaires de la Toscane," 
transcribed for the pianoforte by an arranger and com- 
poser who holds a good name in what may be termed the 
regions of " fashionable music." The transcription under 
notice is effectively written ; and there is sufficient charac- 
ter given to the various embellishments with which the 
theme is surrounded to make it a pleasing piece in those 
" salons" where this class of music holds undisputed sway. 
The air is extremely melodious. 

Love for Love. Canzonet. Words by Barry Cornwall • 
Hope in Tears. Song. Words by Alfred Tennyson. 

Both composed by Alexander S. Cooper. 
Barry Cornwall's words have been set with much 
musical feeling by Mr. Cooper; and the accompani- 
ment, flowing throughout in semiquavers, is simply and 
effectively written. The second song pleases us less. 
Tennyson's poetry requires something more than a mere 
melody, which shall speak the words. A definite charac- 
ter, such as the author has thrown around the incident 
he relates, is necessary, before the music can be in true 
sympathy with the poem. 



Evans and Co. 

Alone, beside the calm bright Sea. Song. Written by 

J. P. Douglas, Esq. Composed by William Beeby 

Graham. 

An unpretending, melodious ballad, harmonized just 

as such compositions should be. To show that we really 

admire this song, we counsel Mr. Graham, in the next 

edition, to add a G to the chord of the 6th on B ; and an 

E to the chord of the 6th on C, in the last bar of the 

third line, page 3. The chords will thus be enriched ; 

and the consecutive octaves between the accompaniment 

and bass (C,D) can be removed by taking the Dominant 

7th at once on D. 



it forms a very excellent composition ; and is so full ot 
the character suggested by the title that it cannot fail to 
please. We particularly admire the opening phrase, in 
(■« minor ; and an " Allegretto Scherzando," which occurs 
just before the re-introduction of the original theme, 
although by no means easy to play, will be found highly 
effective. The piece is wound up with a brilliant coda. 

In the Spring Time. Madrigal. 

The Dreamer. Reverie. 

Both composed by Charles Gounod. 

These vocal compositions, as may be imagined, are full 
of originality ; and although occasionally wanting in clear- 
ness of design, are always interesting, and instinct with 
real musical feeling. It must be first stated that the 
" Madrigal" is a solo ; and is, we presume, intended by 
the composer for a tenor or soprano voice ; although we 
perceive that a transposed edition is also published for a 
baritone or contralto. The melody is extremely elegant ; 
and there is a figure in the accompaniment which is ex- 
cellently woven in with the voice part ; the pedal bass, 
however, being in our opinion somewhat overdone. " The 
Dreamer" commences with a melodious and appropriately 
dreamy theme, accompanied with some chords which, 
although perhaps scarcely orthodox, have not a bad effect. 
In much of the music of this composer, we meet with so 
many peculiar — not to say crude — harmonies and modu- 
lations, that we are not astonished at the abrupt changes 
of key which occur in this song ; but we cannot believe 
that the patchy phrases, commencing on the words " One 
star shakes on the brim of night," can have been suggested 
spontaneously by the poetry. The return to the original 
key, and end of the first verse, too, has to us an effect of 
suddenness which is by no means pleasing. As we have 
already said, however, both songs are lifted above the 
average specimens of modern vocal music ; and, as such, 
deserve the consideration of cultivated singers. 

Marion. Song. Composed by William Hain. 
The melody of this song is impassioned ; and the words 
are well expressed : but the effect is marred by an obsti- 
nate accompaniment, which marches on in octaves with 
the voice part almost throughout, to a triplet bass. A 
vocalist would find this painfully dragging ; and we should 
recommend the composer to re-consider the matter in a 
future edition. 



Metzler and Co. 
Exeter Hall. No. 8, vol. 2. September. 
There is much feeling for the words in Mr. Stephen 
Glover's song, '• Forsake me not," in the present number 
of this Magazine, even if the composition do not strike us 
as being really " sacred." We have little sympathy with 
Mr. Boyton Smith's " arrangement" of Haydn's " Intro- 
duction and Gloria" from the First Mass. What should 
Mr. Boyton Smith have to do with the work, save to 
arrange Haydn's own notes for the pianoforte ? It will 
be difficult, indeed, for the majority of players who pur- 
chase " Exeter Hall" to separate Smith from Haydn ; and 
this is certainly not the way to inculcate a taste for sacred 
music amongst our amateurs. Mr. Hullah's Hymn Tune, 
" Speed thy servants," (a simple melody carefully har- 
monized) and an arrangement by Mr. Clare, of some very 
monotonous music to the epitaph attributed to Milton, 
complete the vocal portion of the number. Dr. Rim- 
bault's " Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium" would 
cover a multitude of sins in other portions of the periodi- 
cal ; for, under this title are included several pure and 
skilful arrangements of some of the works of our best 
classical sacred composers. 

La Zingara. Danse Bohemienne, pour le Piano. Par 
Charles Gounod. 

This piece is somewhat more elaborate than we usually 
expect in dance music. Divided into distinct movements, 



Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 
Part-Music, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Edited 
by John Hullah. Sacred Series, Part 10. 

"O magnify the Lord," to a fine Fugue, by Spohr; 
two Motets — " Plead thou my cause," by Giovanni Croce, 
and " Methinks I hear," by Dr. Crotch — an effective 
Hymn, " To Thee, my God," by Charles Vervoille, and 
a Canon, " Praise the Lord," by Thomas A. Walmisley, 
are the compositions contained in the present number 
of this serial, which seems carefully edited and ably 
conducted. 



SACRED MUSIC. 
From The Queen, September 5th, 1868. 

1. praise the Lord, ye Angels. Full Anthem. 

2. Lord, how manifold are Thy worles. Anthem. 

3. King all glorious. Motet. 

By Joseph Barnby. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) 
" These three works contain much capital music, and 
they moreover evince such heartiness, enthusiasm, and 
such lofty aspiration as would entitle their author to con- 
sideration, were their intrinsic merits much less. Mr: 
Joseph Barnby, connected more or less throughout his life 
with the service of the Church, has now for some years 
held the responsible post of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Andrew's, Wells-street, where, it is not saying too 
much to affirm that the musical portion of the service is 
better rendered than bv most of our Cathedral choirs. 



